Remington

instituted intensive experimental work looking
toward the perfection of a breech-loading- mili-
tary arm, and in due time the Remington breech-
loader, simple in design, Its working parts few,
and its strength extraordinary, was officially
adopted not only by the American government
but by many European governments as well.

During the early part of this reconstruction
period much of the corporation's gun-making
machinery was not used, and to correct this un-
profitable condition Remington undertook to uti-
lize the idle machinery to manufacture other
products than guns. Among these products were
sewing machines, first marketed in 1870. They
were well made and in time the sales increased
to about 35,000 machines a year. Again, in 1873,
within a month after seeing a working model of
the Sholes and Glidclen typewriter, brought to
him by James Densmore, Remington had con-
tracted to manufacture the machine and soon ac-
quired complete ownership of it. It was crude
and imperfect, but so great was Remington's con-
fidence in the future use of the typewriter that
he immediately brought into sei'vice the ample
resources and the skilful workmen available in
his establishment to perfect it. Actual manufac-
ture of the Remington typewriter began in Sep-
tember 1873, but it was not introduced to the
public until 1876, at the Centennial Exhibition
in Philadelphia, Pa. The delay was due chiefly
to the financial conditions prevailing throughout
the country at that time, from the effects of which
the Remington company never recovered. For
six years Remington tried both to make and to
market the typewriter, but in 1882 he was obliged
to dispose of the merchandising end of the busi-
ness, and finally, in 1886, to sell the entire type-
writer plant. Similarly, in 1882, in an effort to
provide further relief for his corporation and
thereby obtain quicker returns on the remaining
business, he brought into being the Remington
Sewing Machine Company, to which firm he sold
the sewing machine branch of his concern. Even
this move was not sufficient, however, and in
1887 the agricultural business went on the auc-
tion block. Two years later Remington died in
Silver Springs, Fla., where he had gone to re-
gain his health. He was married on Dec. 28,
1841, at Syracuse, N. Y., to Caroline A. Lathrop,
and was survived by his wife and two daughters.
He was buried in Ilion.
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REMOND, CHARLES LENOX (Feb. i,
i8io~Dec. 22, 1873), negro leader, was born
free in Salem, Mass. His parents were John
and Nancy Remond. His father was born in
Curacao, became a hairdresser in Salem, Mass.,
and was admitted to citizenship in the Essex
County court on May 2, 1811 (for copy of cer-
tificate see W. C. Nell, The Colored Patriots of
the American Revolution, 1855, p. 319). The boy
attended the local schools and had the advantage
of an excellent education. Possessing the gift of
eloquence, when quite a young man he spoke fre-
quently and effectively at antislavery meetings
and was the first negro to address public gath-
erings on behalf of abolition. In 1838 he was
appointed an agent of the Massachusetts Anti-
Slavery Society and with the Rev. Tchabod Cod-
ding canvassed Massachusetts, Rhode Island,
and Maine on behalf of the cause. In May 1840
he was named one of the delegates to represent
the American Anti-Slavery Society at the
World's Anti-Slavery Convention in London.
Sailing on a packet he was obliged to travel in
the steerage on account of his color. On the fol-
lowing June 24 he delivered a terse and telling
speech in Exeter Hall at the anniversary cele-
bration of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery
Society. A mulatto and distinguished in appear-
ance, he became a great favorite and was in-
vited to all functions to which the other Ameri-
can white delegates were asked. After these
returned to the United States Tie remained be-
hind for almost a year and a half lecturing against
slavery to large audiences in many important
places in Great Britain and Ireland. He was
commended for the pertinency of his facts, the
cogency of his arguments, and the fire of his
eloquence (for an example see speech to a Dub-
lin audience in the Liberator, Nov. 19, 1841).

Landing at Boston in December 1841, he
brought with him an address of Irish people to
their countrymen in America exhorting them to
unite everywhere with the abolitionists. This
document bore 60,000 signatures, the first being
that of Daniel O'Connell. He returned to find
himself outshone as a negro antislavery orator
by Frederick Douglass [g.z/.], who had just ac-
cepted a place as lecturer for the Massachusetts
Anti-Slavery Society. Although his star as a
speaker was in eclipse and illness at times cur-
tailed his lecturing activities, he continued in the
employ of the same organization until slavery
was abolished. He also wrote some for the
press. During the Civil War he became a re-
cruiting officer for the 54th Massachusetts In-
fantry, the first regiment of colored troops to be
sent into action from any Northern state. In
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